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DISCOURSE. 


Mark  xiv.  9.— ''This  also  that  she  hath   done,   shall  be 
spoken  of,  for  a  memorial  of  her." 


It  is  the  province  of  the  Gospel  to  find  in  simplic- 
ity of  character  its  greatest  charm. 

Those  whom  the  world  passes  by  without  special 
recognition,  sometimes  come  the  nearest  to  the  Chris- 
tian ideal.  Under  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  ex- 
quisite qualities  appear  in  what  might  otherwise  be 
called  an  ordinary  life. 

Incidents  and  actions  Avhich  are  not  remarkable 
in  themselves,  glow  with  a  heaveidy  radiance,  when 
holy  motives  mingle  with  them  and  shine  through  them. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  quiet,  uneventful  lives 
of  many  Christians,  as  estimated  by  scriptural  stand- 
ards, become  the  solid  rock  on  which  the  statelier 
towers  and  battlements  of  Christ's  Kingdom  stand. 

They  are  the  imperishable  foundations,  which  have 
fewer  imperfections  and  best  defy  attacks  upon  the 
reality  of  the  Faith. 
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Remarkable  disciples  are  not  only  more  open  to 
criticism,  but  reveal  more  points  that  can  be  crit- 
icised. 

There  is  less  simplicity  in  their  religion;  conse- 
quently less  harmony  in  their  characters. 

There  is  in  them  an  excess  of  expression,  with  a 
corresponding  lack  of  spiritual  equipoise. 

It  is  easy  to  portray  their  good  qualities,  and  under 
them  to  hide  their  defects,  making  the  delineation 
more  effective ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  less  captivat- 
ing disciples  a  spiritual  insight  is  needed  to  discover 
their  real  worth. 

These  however,  consolidate  the  strength  which 
Christ's  religion  furnishes  to  society.  The  Infinite 
Wisdom  uses  them  to  sustain  the  church  and  to  hold 
it  firmly  to  its  principles. 

Unnoticed,  they  build  the  coral  reefs  over  which 
the  luxuriant  spiritual  fronds  of  piety  are  spread, 
keeping  their  place  amid  the  heaving  tides  of  human 
life,  ebbing  and  flowing  with  the  generations. 

Before  any  settled  habits  of  holy  living  are  formed, 
even  in  childhood,  the  germs  of  grace  respond  in  them 
to  all  the  genial  influences  about  them. 

A  religious  significance  imperceptibly  attaches  to 
all  the  little  affairs  that  engage  their  childish  thought. 

Life  is  almost  unconsciously  connected  with  spirit- 
ual obligation,  and  without  any  very  marked  outburst 
of  expression,  the  service  of  the  Master  is  accepted. 

The   expansion   of  the  religious  nature  begins  to 


show  itself  in  tlie  conscientious  execution  of  school 
tasks  and  home  duties. 

Without  violent  wrestlings,  temptations  are  resist- 
ed, and  love  for  the  Saviour  and  his  cause  takes  the 
place  of  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Revelation. 

This  gradual  strengthening  of  Faith,  with  few  notice- 
able events  or  experiences  of  a  religious  sort,  is  more 
common  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  Christian  girl  stands  on  the  threshold  of  life 
with  less  ambition  and  more  perception.  She  com- 
mits herself  to  guidance  from  on  high,  with  less 
doubt  of  God's  care  and  more  perfect  confidence  in 
in  the  invisible  Arm. 

If  shielded  by  religious  parents  from  vanity  and 
foolish  gaiety,  religion  becomes  an  easy  condition  of 
nature,  and  as  she  matures,  the  responsibilities  of 
wife  and  mother  adjust  themselves  to  her  faith,  as 
the  buds  and  blossoms  open  to  receive  the  summer 
warmth  and  light. 

From  such  experiences  spring  the  quiet,  earnest, 
unobtrusive  women  who  form  the  larger  portion  of 
the  membership  of  Christian  churches. 

Very  few  come  forth  suddenly  in  later  age,  to  work 
and  suffer  in  the  retired  walks  of  persistent  labor. 

Those  who  wait  till  middle  life  before  accepting 
the  Master's  service,  are  apt  to  show  their  zeal  more 
strenuously,  that  they  may  be  assured  of  its  reality. 
The  character  bears  the  ripest  fruit,  when  holy  sen- 
timents have  long  been  nursed  in  tender  yearnings 
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and  moderated  emotions,  before  any  eye  has  noticed 
the  flower  of  its  spiritual  beauty. 

Steadily  the  soul  has  advanced  into  the  hidden 
life  with  God,  without  violent  transitions.  People 
look  upon  such  disciples  as  a  natural  growth.  They 
say  it  is  their  disposition.  They  expect  good  things 
from  such  beginnings ;  no  enlarged  results  of  holy 
living  surprise  them,  from  such  a  source.  To  these 
friends  of  Jesus,  the  world  is  never  wholly  known. 
They  have  never  fairly  entered  its  giddy,  hurrying 
crowds.  They  have  always  stood  outside,  hearing 
the  noise  of  struggles  for  honor,  wealth  and  pleas- 
ure, as  non-combatants  hear  contending  armies. 
They  are  however,  ready  and  at  hand  at  all  times,  to 
come  upon  the  field  to  bear  off  the  wounded,  and  to 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  sufferers. 

They  are  engaged  through  life,  in  mitigating  the 
miseries  which  the  greed  and  strain  of  worldly  pas- 
sion occasions ;  but  they  take  no  part  in  the  quar- 
rels, emulations,  ambitions,  intellectual,  social  or  po- 
litical, which  make  the  earth  a  constant  scene  of 
strife. 

They  hardly  know  what  these  conflicts  mean. 
They  are  too  much  absorbed  in  the  work  of  allevia- 
tion, to  analyze  the  causes  of  the  confusion. 

They  attribute  the  sorrows  they  try  to  cure,  in  a 
general  way  to  sin,  but  their  place  is  not  to  discuss  or 
to  speculate  among  philosophers  and  theologians,  but 
rather  to  sympathize  and  serve  amid  the  silent,  star- 


lit  watchers  where  love  broods  over  the  victims  of 
the  fray. 

Such  lives,  occupied  with  ministration,  tending  the 

helpless,  watching  the  steps  of  children,  and  smooth- 
ing the  pillow  of  the  sick,  are  uninteresting  to  the 
world  at  large ;  but  they  have  in  them  the  value  of  a 
secret  force,  connected  by  the  Almighty  with  his 
most  gracious  purposes  of  redemption. 

Without  them,  the  Gospel  would  fail  to  adapt  itself 
to  human  wants  and  woes ;  one  of  the  most  precious 
and  powerful  instrumentalities  for  the  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom  would  cease  to  exist,  and  the 
world  would  never  catch  the  full  meaning  of  the  com- 
mand to  be  "  Steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

These  thoughts  have  come  to  me,  while  meditat- 
ing, (with  such  hints  as  friends  have  given,)  upon 
the  life  of  one  who  for  forty-six  years,  was  identified 
with  our  Winthrop  Church,  in  the  way  of  quiet,  un- 
pretending but  most  helpful  Christian  discipleship. 

I  hardly  need  mention  to  you  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  Curtis,  in  order  to  connect  her  individuality 
with  the  kind  of  character  which  I  have  sketched. 

Born  in  Worcester  in  1819,  and  early  deprived  of  a 
mother's  care,  she  came  to  Charlestown  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  assist  her  oldest  sister  who  had  the  charge 
of  young  children  in  the  Infant  Home,  then  on  Rich- 
mond street.* 

*Later,  by  a  sort  of  natural  right,  she  was  for  many  years  a  director 
of  the  same  school,  now  on  Austin  street. 
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Standing  on  the  thresliolcl  of  womanhood,  a  bright, 
cheery,  lively  girl,  she  began  almost  unconsciously, 
among  the  little  ones,  her  life  of  sympathetic  love. 

The  tendrils  of  her  budding  affection  first  twined 
themselves  about  helpless  infants,  who  either  had 
no  mother  to  cherish  them,  or  whose  natural 
guardians,  laboriously  engaged  during  the  day,  were 
happy  to  leave  them  to  her  care. 

She  had  the  true  gift  of  love  for  children. 

To  cherish  them  was  a  luxury,  and  she  gave  to 
them  what  Mrs.  Browning  calls  her  ^'  heart's  large 
seasons." 

''  She  learnt  God  that  way,"  and  becoming  soon  a 
teacher  in  the  primary  department  of  the  Public 
Schools,  a  position  Avhich  she  held  till  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Andrew  K.  Hunt  in  1843,  in  this  irre- 
pressive  instinct  of  her  nature,  she  found  the  secret 
of  her  peculiar  success  in  making  all  children  her 
fondest  friends.  Naturally,  she  found  her  place  as  a 
teacher  in  the  infant  department  of  the  Winthrop 
Sunday  School,  and  continued  in  it  for  thirty  years, 
relinquishing  her  charge  relunctantly  a  short  time 
before  her  death,  owintg  to  enfeebled  health. 

For  a  brief  period  she  taught  in  the  main  school, 
going  there  with  a  class  which  had  outgrown  the 
lower  room,  but  returning  soon  to  the  more  congenial 
atmosphere  of  the  infant  department. 

The  charm  by  which  she  endeared  the  little  ones 
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to  her,  was  a  sort  of  subtile  magnetism  which  few 
possess. 

She  controlled  and  quieted  their  restlessness  by  her 
firm,  yet  pleasant  manner ;  and  not  only  in  the  school, 
but  at  all  times,  this  love  for  children  drew  them  to- 
wards her,  by 

''A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  lookes ; 
Continuall  comfort  in  a  face 
The  lineaments  of  gospel-books." 

Like  her  love  and  care  of  flowers,  was  this  tender 
treatment  of  the  young,  some  of  whom  bringing  to 
her  bright  blossoms  in  her  last  illness,  were  received 
as  gladly  as  she  welcomed  the  buds  among  her  plants, 
when  under  her  soft  touch,  they  turned  into  bloom, 
and  gave  forth  their  fragrance. 

But  the  energy  of  such  a  nature  was  not  satisfied 
with  a  single  department  of  Christian  activity. 

The  influences  which  developed  her  religious  life 
were  largely  in  the  line  of  benevolent  effort  and  prac- 
tical Christianity. 

The  Winthrop  Church  had  sprung  into  being,  a 
few  seasons  before  she  came  to  Charlestown,  and  was 
full  of  active  young  Christian  people.  Its  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,  a  man  who  had  remarkable 
gifts  of  directness  and  plain  common  sense.  His 
preaching  was  not  speculative.  It  was  lucid  and 
scriptural.     He  was  a  "revivalist"  of  the  best  sort. 
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He  gained  at  once  a  strong  hold  on  the  younger 
portion  of  his  congregation. 

It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  Mrs.  Curtis,  then 
Miss  Mary  E.  Chamberlain,  soon  uniting  (July  1, 
1838)  with  the  church  under  his  ministry,  received 
an  impulse  in  active  service  Avhich  increased  in 
strength  through  all  her  life. 

She  is  only  one  of  many  who  have  traced  back  to 
Mr.  Crosby,  the  ever-working,  over-working  pastor, 
the  beginning  of  their  career  of  ceaseless,  Christian 
activity. 

The  young  church,  established  in  its  humble  place 
of  worship  on  Union  street,  was  characterized  by  the 
abounding  work  of  devoted  men  and  women,  who 
labored  unwearyingly,  night  and  day,  for  its  welfare. 

It  afforded  a  sphere  in  which  Mrs.  Curtis'  practical 
efficiency  found  ample  play  and  scope. 

Her  musical  talent  being  conspicuous,  she  with 
other  members  of  the  church,  joined  the  choir  and 
continued  in  it  until  1860. 

And  when  in  1849  the  present  large  and  commodi- 
ous church  edifice  in  which  we  now  worship  was 
built,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  with  what  zeal,  she 
among  the  leading  women  of  the  society,  assisted  in 
the  effort. 

It  was  an  undertaking  of  some  magnitude,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  ability  of  the  society. 

Charlestown  was  then  much  smaller  in  population 
than  at  present.     High  street,  on  which  the  home  of 
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Mrs.  Curtis  stood,  was  nearly  the  limit  of  the  houses 
to  the  north.  The  monument  was  a  half-finished 
structure  with  a  derrick  on  the  top. 

The  building  and  support  of  a  church  like  this  was 
no  mean  affair. 

Mrs.  Curtis  (then  Mrs.  Hunt)  was  in  her  prime. 
Her  husband  was  a  man  of  means  and  position. 
Their  house  was  ample  and  their  hospitality  free. 
The  social  and  practical  elements  were  signal  factors 
in  making  the  new  enterprise  of  the  church,  a  success. 
It  is  only  from  those  who  were  associated  at  that  time 
with  Mrs.  Curtis  in  making  the  most  of  every  availa_ 
ble  resource,  that  we  can  realize  the  arduous,  persists 
ent  and  self-denying  task  which  she  with  them,  was 
enabled  to  accomplish.  No  stranger  came  within  the 
doors,  without  a  hearty  personal  welcome.  Many 
who  are  with  us  now,  remember  that  their  first  salu- 
tation was  received  from  Mrs.  Curtis'  lips.  It  was 
hard  labor  in  all  the  varied  departments  of  the  church, 
and  it  was  abundantly  rewarded  by  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  society,  and  by  the  addition  of  many 
names  to  the  membership;  but  it  was  nevertheless 
a  difficult  and  self-sacrificing  work. 

Therefore  her  name,  with  all  those  who  spared  no 
time,  pains  or  money  to  carry  on  this  important  en- 
terprise in  its  incipient  stage,  ought  to  be  written  in 
permanent  characters  wherever  the  history  of  the 
Winthrop  Church  is  recorded. 
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Her  activity  did  not  stop  when  the  special  emer- 
gency of  the  new  undertaking  ceased. 

She  made  all  benevolent  work  within  her  reach, 
a  "  special  emergency  "  to  her.  She  was  not  happy 
unless  constantly  engaged  in  some  good  cause. 

Whether  with  ample  or  slender  means  she  worked 
constantly  for  the  poor  and  the  distressed. 

In  all  the  details  of  charitable  exertion,  she  had  no 
superior.  As  a  director  of  the  "'•Winchester  Home 
for  Aged  Women,"  from  its  foundation  in  1866,  she 
was  especially  prized  for  her  faculty  of  searching  into 
and  comprehending  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
applicants  for  admission. 

She  spared  no  pains  in  personally  visiting  people 
who  needed  assistance  in  their  destitution.  She 
found  out  every  needy  person  at  his  or  her  home. 
Untidy  housekeepers  received  her  reproofs  without 
angry  remonstrance,  so  gently  did  she  point  out  their 
deficiencies.  She  was  a  mortal  enemy  of  shiftlessness 
and  uncleanliness. 

She  spared  herself  neither  in  visiting  nor  in  watch- 
ing by  sick  beds,  and  she  kept  others  hard  at  work 
in  doing  the  same. 

All  the  cases  of  poor  people  in  the  church  needing 
help,  were  in  her  mind,  and  frequently  her  pastor  has 
been  reminded  by  her,  in  a  pleasant  way,  of  families 
and  invalids  who  had  been  overlooked. 

Her  labors  were  often  excessive.     She   toiled   be- 
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yond  her  strength.  She  injured  her  health  in  tending 
and  nursing  the  poor. 

She  saved  at  home,  in  order  to  give  to  the  needy, 
and  yet  was  equally  given  to  hospitality.  No  one 
could  be  a  more  careful  housekeeper,  wife  and  mother 
than  she  was.  Never  satisfied  until  everything  in 
each  department  was  administered  in  the  best  manner 
that  circumstances  permitted. 

She  made  her  charity,  in  the  truest  sense,  "begin 
at  home."  When  however,  she  carried  her  charity  to 
others,  it  mattered  not  how  ungrateful  or  even  disso- 
lute any  sufferer  that  claimed  her  attention,  had 
been.  Bad  and  good,  if  in  distress,  alike  appealed  to 
her  heart,  and  mingled  with  material  assistance,  words 
of  spiritual  warning  or  cheer  were  never  wanting. 

She  could  easily  talk  of  religion,  for  it  was  her 
whole  life  to  be  religious. 

It  required  no  effort  for  her  to  urge  the  claims  of 
the  Gospel,  so  thoroughly  were  they  accepted  by  her- 
self. 

It  is  easily  seen  therefore,  how  such  a  practical, 
helpful  woman  became  one  of  the  central  figures  in 
all  benevolent  enterprises  in  the  church. 

We  can  readily  imagine  old  "Father  Gammell,"  the 
venerable  city  missionary,  calling  on  her  to  enlist  the 
ladies  of  the  Sewing  Society  in  some  more  than  usu- 
ally extensive  benevolent  plan. 

Until  his  death  in  1863,  the  good  old  man  depended 
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upon  her  for  aiding  him  in  special  ministrations  to 
the  poor. 

Soon  after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Herbert  Curtis  in 
1860,  Mrs.  Curtis  found  in  the  exigencies  created  by 
the  Civil  War,  a  new  scope  for  the  exercise  of  her 
peculiar  ''faculty." 

The  call  on  the  women  of  the  North  for  hospital 
Stores,  aroused  her  to  renewed  activity.  She  was  in 
her  "element."  In  the  organized  societies  for  this 
work,  she  wa^  among  the  foremost. 

It  seems  almost  a  misfortune  that  her  talent  for 
arrangement  and  details  in  such  inatters,  could  not 
have  been  applied  in  some  more  public  and  official 
capacity,  nearer  the  scenes  of  conflict.  There  she 
might  have  proved  the  very  largest  capabilities  of  her 
mind  and  heart. 

But  kept  at  home,  ''she  did  what  she  could,"  which 
was  by  no  means  a  scanty  contribution  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  nation. 

But  I  have  said  enough  of  this  side  of  her  character, 
to  demonstrate  that  such  "  every-day,  serviceable  good- 
ness" is  the  sort  that  wears  throughout  the  whole  life, 
while  the  goodness  "that  comes  in  brief  inspirations" 
accomplishes  much  less  for  the  material  well-being  of 
men.  Enough  also  to  show  that  such  a  career  de- 
mands a  large  surrender  of  one's  own  preferences. 

As  was  said  of  another,  "  She  had  a  great  deal  of 
happiness,  without  much  time  to  enjoy  it." 

Some  of  the  romance  of  life  too  must  have  passed 
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out  of  her  heart,  "fading  into  the  daily  round  of  com- 
mon cares,"  and  leaving  but  a  faint  perfume,  "like 
the  leaves  of  a  rose  folded  in  the  pages  of  some  old 
and  unopened  volume." 

Her  "  power  of  doing  things  "  undoubtedly  gave  her  a 
kind  of  enjoyment  of  life,  but  after  all,  the  secret  of 
her  strength  is  undisclosed  unless  we  search  for  it  in 
her  motive  for  continual  exertion. 

What  sort  of  a  faith  made  her  what  she  was  ?  It 
is  worth  our  while  to  study  such  a  character  to  learn 
if  possible  the  power  that  leads  to  such  a  life,  and 
which  lends  to  it,  its  peculiar  charm. 

Her  tastes  in  literature  were  as  simple  as  her  faith 
in  God  and  in  his  word.  Intellectually,  this  life  of 
service  and  faithful  endeavor,  needed  no  stimulus  of 
speculation,  or  highly  wrought  descriptions  of  truth. 
Even  her  sympathy  with  themes  of  general  benevo- 
lence must  come  to  some  practical  point,  in  order  to 
be  strongly  stirred. 

She  was  not  given  to  sentimental  religion  in  any 
form.  When  she  prayed,  it  was  for  specific  blessings, 
and  for  individuals  in  whom  she  was  interested. 

Her  religious  sensibility  never  became  exuberant 
or  spiritualistic.  She  could  be  calm,  when  others 
were  excited.  While  she  listened  to  appeals  from 
the  pulpit,  she  would  be  forming  plans  for  putting 
the  speaker's  suggestions  into  execution,  and  then 
after  the  discourse,  waited  to  tell  him  of  some  project 
which  had  come  into  her  mind. 
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In  meetings  wliich  moved  the  impressible  portion 
of  the  audience  to  tears,  she  might  quietly  drop  a 
tear,  but  the  result  would  be  a  new  impulse  for  wip- 
ing away  the  tears  of  others.  She  kept  no  diary  of 
her  religious  feelings.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  record 
the  workings  of  her  faith  every  day  in  the  "  Book  of 
God's  Remembrance  ;"  and  the  motto  which  supplied 
her  with  the  most  nutritious  "  Daily  Food "  was 
'*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Now  in  what  scale  of  spiritual  values,  shall  we 
place  a  faith  so  useful  and  a  piety  so  devoted  ? 

Of  course  all  Christian  lives  are  somewhat  a  mat- 
ter of  temperament  and  surroundings,  and  yet  may  it 
not  be  claimed  for  a  life  so  completely  given  to  good 
works,  that  without  the  truest  and  most  profound 
faith,  it  is  impossible  ? 

Who  does  not  envy  such  a  disciple,  the  "  works 
that  have  followed  her,"  now  that  she  rests  from  her 
labors  ? 

And  how  could  the  church  exist  as  a  Christian 
Brotherhood,  without  just  such  illustrations  of  the 
love  that  ^'hopeth  all  things,  beareth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things  ?"  We  rejoice  that  many  such 
disciples  have  borne  witness  among  us  to  the  truth ! 
Varying  in  some  traits  of  character,  the  majority  of 
Christian  women  in  our  churches  must  exemplify  the 
faith  after  a  like  manner,  or  their  light  cannot  shine. 

Our  Winthrop  Church  has  rejoiced  in  many  nota- 
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ble  examples,  some  blending  more  of  the  intellectual 
with  the  practical,  but  having  the  same  spiritual 
foundation  for  the  efficiency  displayed. 

I  should  not  pardon  myself  if  I  omittted  to  allude 
at  this  time,  to  Mrs.  Susan  F.  B.  Conant,  wife  of 
Deacon  Albert  Conant,  who  died  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  Mrs.  Curtis,  and  who,  for  fifteen  years  a 
member  of  this  church,  has  also  contributed  much  to 
its  effectiveness,  in  the  same  manner  that  Mrs.  Curtis 
labored  for  a  much  longer  period. 

Mrs  Conant  united  with  us  in  1869,  and  although 
possessing  rare  intellectual  gifts,  which  years  of  study 
had  developed,  she  was  best  known  to  us,  aside  from 
her  devotion  as  wife  and  mother,  by  the  quiet,  faith- 
ful, unobtrusive  work,  performed  among  the  poor  and 
the  distressed  whom  she  visited  and  comforted. 
'  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  great  gifts  of  mind,  by 
which  in  art  and  in  literature,  the  soul  of  our  sluggish 
humanity  may  be  stirred  to  elevated  thought. 

It  is  a  stewardship,  which  involves  lofty  aims  and 
brings  noble  rewards,  to  be  able  to  touch  mankind  by 
poetry  or  eloquent  words  of  any  inspiring  art ;  but 
where  in  the  Word  of  God  do  we  learn  that  the 
"Five  Talents"  are  given  only  to  Genius,  and  the 
"Two  Talents"  or  the  "One  Talent"  to  those  of 
humbler  lives? 

Five  talents  are  five,  whether  the  superiority  lies 
in  one  capacity  or  another. 

When  then  one  who   excels  in  practical  efficiency 
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uses  her  Five  Talents  well,  and  devotes  them  all  to 
the  Master's  service,  who  will  deny  the  faithful  stew- 
ard a  full  reward? 

Who  is  to  estimate  the  rank  of  Heaven's  chosen 
servants,  when  some  of  the  "  least "  on  earth  are  to 
be  accounted  "  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  ? 

We  read  in  the  "Life  of  George  Eliot  "  (by  which 
name  Marian  Evans,  the  most  distinguished  literary 
woman  of  the  age  is  known, )  that  she  delighted  in 
Thomas  a  Kempis'  "  Imitation  of  Christ"  because  it 
was  to  her  "as  if  one  breathes  the  cool  air  of  cloisters 
in  the  book,"  which  "  makes  one  long  to  be  a  saint /or 
a  few  months.'''' 

But  how  much  sweeter  and  holier  that  actual  "  Im- 
itation of  Christ"  through  a  whole  lifetime,  which 
without  great  intellectual  gifts,  performs  every  action, 
even  the  minutest,  "  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Garden." 

We  may  not  claim  for  the  narrower  field  that  it 
gives  the  Christian  the  highest  eminence  as  a  saint, 
but  we  may  assert  that  if  the  sincere  disciple  is  prov- 
identially limited  by  circumstances,  the  narrowness 
of  the  field  "concentrates  into  a  focus  the  power 
that  might  have  become  dissipated  in  more  liberal 
surroundings,"  and  adds  immeasurably  to  the  praise- 
worthiness  of  cultivating  that  field  in  the  name  of  the 
Master,  and  of  producing  in  it  rich  clusters  of  holy 
fruit. 

And   so   we  conclude  this  sketch  of   Mrs  Curtis, 
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leaving  the  record  of  her  unpretending  hut  most  prof- 
itable life,  as  Jesus  himself  left  the  memory  of  the 
woman  whose  name  he  did  not  even  mention,  com- 
pleting what  he  wished  to  say  of  her  in  the  hallowed 
words,  "  This  also  which  she  hath  done,  shall  be  spoken 
of,  for  a  memorial  of  her." 

Our  duty  of  holy  recognition  is  accomplished.  The 
duty  of  lasting  remembrance  remains. 

Our  voice  may  bear  witness  to  the  signij&cance  of 
faithful  service ;  but  our  holy  living  alone  can  testify 
to  the  sincerity  of  our  belief  that  such  obedience  is 
most  acceptable  to  Him,  who  "went  about  doing 
good  "  when  on  the  earth. 

The  end  was  as  sweet  and  submissive  as  the  rest. 

One  day  was  like  another  for  starting  on  the  dis- 
tant journey.  All  was  arranged  beforehand  for  de- 
parture. 

The  messenger  was  awaited  with  the  utmost  tran- 
quility. 

The  gates  of  the  Holy  City  stood  open  to  receive 
the  willing  soul. 

No  last  words  were  needed,  and  when  the  Sabbath 
came  (most  fitting  season  for  the  flight  of  such  a 
spirit!)  as  in  Bunyan's  Dream,  "The  pilgrim  they 
laid  in  an  upper  chamber,  whose  window  opened 
towards  the  Sun's  rising;  and  the  name  of  the  cham- 
ber was  '  Peace.' " 


